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to have been run on very English lines. Arithmetic ignored the
local American and Chinese currencies and dealt only in pounds,
shillings and pence. History was English History and Christian
doctrine was the doctrine of the established church in England.
School discipline was also English. An American biographer
suggests that "the atmosphere was saturated with monarchical
ideas".10 If this were so it must have been almost the only unEnglish
thing about lolani, but it is more likely to be an American notion
of what might be expected in an English school. Indeed, one of
Tai-cheong's lolani contemporaries said:
"If Sun Yat-sen got any idea of the struggle for liberty when at lolani, he
must have obtained it from reading English history, the wresting of Magna
Charta from King John or the struggle of Cromwell against the autocracy,
of Charles I, and the development of constitutional government in Great
Britain."^
English history was the first indication Tai-cheong had that a people
can successfully curb the power of its rulers and, as he studied, he
drew a simple comparison between English historical notions and
the fatalist attitude of villages in his own China.
Tai-cheong was impressed very strongly by the orderliness of his
school days; by the selfless enthusiasm of the Bishop and the fair-
ness and kindness of his masters. The Bishop emphasised that
Christianity and progressive civilisation were complementary and
he taught his pupils to beware of idolatry and to examine critically
anything that looked like a superstition. Every Sunday the whole
school went to St. Andrew's cathedral. Tai-cheong learned to sing
Christian hymns to western melodies and, it is said, found a place
in the cathedral choir. Years later Sun confirmed the comment of
Linebarger that in Honolulu the missionaries "preached and
practised the gospel of the Golden Rule . . . there were the proofs on
every hand to show they were living truths that could be practised".
Tai-cheong, as a boarder, saw little of life outside the school
during term time, but he spent his holidays in Ah Mi's home and
his industrious brother found work for him to do in the store.
Indeed, it seems that Ah Mi, in accordance with common Chinese
practice, gave his young brother some very junior partnership in the
business in lieu of wages. During these holidays Tai-cheong learned
other lessons that were almost as important as school ones. He
heard of the ways in which justice was administered in the Hawaiian
law courts where Anglo-Saxon methods were followed. He saw that
ordinary workers, whether native or Chinese, could improve their